has words to it: "When your lips meet with mine , . ."; Rachmani-
noff's Second Piano Concerto has become: "Full moon and empty
arms" . . . Gramophone record sales in the United States have
rocketed, and the radio, far from replacing the phonograph, has
become an attachment to it,
Less innocent than the "bobby-soxers11, and wilfully destructive,
are the "autograph hounds", the urchins who professionally collect
signatures of movie stars and celebrities to sell them to collectors
for prices ranging from ten cents to a dollar, A Frank Sinatra auto-
graph is worth fifty cents, while Cole Porter retails for ten. These
children are often vehement and spiteful. They will .sometimes hurl
insults and abuse at people who are not disposed to sign their books.
One star thus had a photograph of herself torn to bits and thrown
into her face by an irate 'Tan", An elderly picture actor, accosted
by "autograph hounds", was insulted for his refusal to sign their
books. "Oh, to hell with you," shouted the children, "YouVe got
the skids under you anyway, Mr. So-and-so."
These horrible children read the movie magazines avidly, and
believe in the publicity rumours as they would in Forestry Depart-
ment statistics. When they meet the stars in person they arc often
disappointed. One well-known movie star, making a personal
appearance in New York, repeatedly asked the audience to question
her. "We in Hollywood so rarely get the chance to meet our public.
Ask me anything you want to know." The audience soon tired of
the game, began to throw random requests for her to "sing a song"
or "do us a little dance". The cinema star had not prepared to do
either, and stood impotently while the audience began to stamp and
yell: "Well, sing! Well, dance! Well, do something!" The manage-
ment finally brought down the curtain.
IV
To the stranger, the New Yorker's language seems curiously
Elizabethan, with its wise-cracks and poetical similes. It is a language
that can soon be learnt and which possesses such vitality that
foreigners from every country soon become americanizcd in their
mode of speech. New York, with its newspapers printed in thirty-two
different languages, has appropriated many foreign words as its own,
A posy of flowers is called a "corsage", a buttonhole is "boutenyear",
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